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E courſe of the laſt war has plared in a ve 
of view the eat power and advantage that 
derives from a well-eſtablithed naval force. 
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% peace they” take care, by means of commerce, to eſtabliſn a 
ſſluÿfficient nurſery for manning their navy with nced 
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"The French, fo far as 00 can direct the beſt models 
for ſhips of different rates, equal, if not ſurpaſs vs. The 
Spaniards have .in their colonies timber and materials which, 
for conſtructing ſhips to ſuſtain every ſouthern climate, are 
excellent, and more durable even. than the boaſted oak of 
England. Our moſt experienced commanders have approved 
of the ſhips of war taken from both nations ; our admirals 
have made choice of them to hoiſt their flags 1 in; and the place 
| that ſeveral ſhips taken from our enemies, during the courſe 
of a ſucceſsful war, till hold i in the royal navy, acknowledges 
as fully as it proves, that it is able and good ſeamen which have 
bitherto preſerved the ſuperiority of the Britiſh naval power: 
experience has ſhewn it in the days of Elizabeth, and in the 
reigns of our late and preſent auguſt ſovereigns. 
In paſt ages, when ſhips of war were only machines to 
tranſport troops, or to bring ſoldiers diſciplined at land near 
enough together upon ſmooth water to fight hand to hand: 
then indeed a few ſeamen were ſufficient ; but the introduc- 
tion of artillery and mane&uvre upon the vaſt and troubled oceans 


where we. make war, make a great number of expert ſeamen 
abſolutely neceſſary. | 


The French, however, partly hs opinions Soak. on 
theory only, partly from neceſſity, have gone on upon the 
old plan. They embark land troops, commanded by land 
officers, and have only a pilot to direct the ſhip; but they 
have felt the conſequences, and are now graſping at every 
means, and ſenrching every channel, to form a an for 
ſeamen. 1 
There is no perſon but baun chat ſuch ſpecies of com- 
merce as requires the tranſport of commodities from one 
place to another by ſea is the cauſe, which, properly encou- 


raged and attended to, neceſſarily produces ſeamen ; yet there 
25 e —— are 
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are few who enquire what particular branches of our carriage 
WP are a nurſery for ſeamen, and what are not. 

It is by no means true, that every branch of our commerce 
daten on by ſea is an addition to our nurſery of ſeamen; 
on the contrary, ſome of the moſt beneficial branches 
ſerve to diminiſh the number of our ſeamen. For example, 
the Eaſt India, the Weſt India, and the Greenland trade. 
What is here advanced would appear to many, at firſt ſight, 


to be the effects of climate, the exceſſive heat of the two vx 


firſt- named countries, and the exceſſive cold of the laſt; but, 
upon a nearer inſpection, and more particular enquiry, it will 
be found, that the Eaſt India commerce, though a nurſery of 
officers, in the character of gentlemen for making fortunes in 
the company's ſervice, occaſions a waſte and conſumption (if 
the phraſe may be allowed) of the: moſt able Britiſh ſea- 
men. 
The company are obliged, in every ſhip PTY employ, 
whoſe compliment of men exceeds one hundred perſons, to 
have a chaplain on board. 
he oeconomy of the directors, to fave that expence, in- 
duces them to man their ſhips to the compliment of ninety- 
nine ſeamen and officers; leaving them to Providence for the 
care of their ſouls, and the nurſery for ſeamen to look to 
itſelf. Their ſhips being large, the voyage long, and ſubject to 
accidents, to ſickneſs, and loſs of people, they carry none but 
able ſeamen on board their ſhips, already fully formed ; ſo 
that every ſeamen, who either dies or is diſabled in the voyage, 
is an able ſeaman loſt to the community; which loſs mult be; 
ſupplied the next voyage from ſome other nurſery. 

The conſumption of ſeamen in the Weſt India tranſport 
trade is Partly owing to the climate, and partly to. their uſing 

1. _ ſcares 
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ſearce any but able ſeamen on board the ſhips in that em- 
ployment. 1 
The Greenland ſhipping uſe, as the Eaſt India do, all able 


ſeamen. There is a bounty for every ſeaman employed in that 
_ fiſhery, and he is exempt from being impreſſed into his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice in time of war; but the bounty and other pri- 
vileges are only extended to able ſeamen; they are not 
brought down in proportion to lads and boys, and conſequently 


few or none are employed. Death or accident, in many in- 


ſtances, deprives the community of an able ſeaman, without 
another's being brought up in that ſervice to fill his place. 


From the firſt and laſt examples it is evident, that, be the 


_ cauſes ⁊chat they may, no carriage trade is a nurſery of ſtrength 


and able ſeamen to this nation, but ſuch only in which, 


lads and boys are employed, either as apprentices, or for 


hire, who are thereby enured to the hardſhips and varie- 


ties of that profeſſion, and fix by habit what they acquire by 
experience and example in the early part of life *. Our coaſting 


* 'The number of 20,000 ſeamen ſecured in Britiſh prifons at the beginning 
of the war, and the want of others to ſupply their place, reduced the French to 
try an experiment, which in theory ſeems to bid fair for ſucceſs. 3 

They incorporated numbers of landmen with the few ſeamen they could muſter 


in their large ſhips, and endeavoured ſo ſuppy the want of alertneſs and experience 


in working thoſe ſhips, by having a few expert ſailors to direct a great number of 
hands in every manual operation in their fleet. They carried theory ſtill farther ; 


they embarked companies of artillery and markſmen to fight their great guns; 
but every action. and every hard gale of wind made them ſeverely feel how in- 


adequate ſuch ſubſtitutes were, to oppoſe the realities they encountered in Britiſh 
fleets. AJ e ering Jen TT pen e 

It may be here obſerved, that Britain was reduced, towards the cloſe of the 
war, to the ſame expedients; but the ſickneſs and mortality, in no longer voyages 
than to the coaſt of France, ſnewed what a prodigious advantage, and how great 
the ſaving of mens lives would have been, had our nurſeries for ſeamen, durin 


the former peace, been more extended. And it is highly probable, had all the 


French ſeamen, who were lodged in Britiſh priſons by the foreſight of our then 
adminiſtration, been divided amongſt the French fleets, we would have found 
our deba:kations not fo eaſily covered in many places, and have purehaſed our 
victories at ſea with greater loſs, and more blood-ſhed, though perhaps with ſu- 


trade 


1 
trade and coaſt fiſhery then appears to be our nurſery for ſeamen, 
where lads and boys work as apprentices, and learn to be- 
come ſailors methodically, where a few experienced ſeamen; 
in times of peace and tranquillity, are ſufficient to rear up 
many to their profeſſion : and that the incorporating landmen |} 
with able ſeamen is always a meaſure of ꝗL during a 
war, and 1s a very inadequate ſubſtitute. 

All our nurſeries for ſeamen ſhould dhe be carefully 
preſerved and increaſed, at the ſame time that in places fur- 

ther from home than our own coaſts we ſhould look with 
watchful and jealous eyes on the nurſeries of foreigners for 
forming feamen, whoſe utmoſt powers are exerted to eſtabliſh 
a naval force; and in fuch parts of the world where we have 
been formerly poſſeſſed of a conſiderable carriage trade; and 
where we cannot now either rival them, or prevent their pro- 
greſs ourſelves, by. means whereby an immediate benefit ariſes 
to individuals, who are Britiſh ſubjects, we ſhould throw it 
into the hands of foreigners, neceſſarily allied to us from in- 
tereſt, inclination, and the nature of their fituation ; becauſe 
even that method of ſtopping - the progreſs of the French 
1 will be found good and ſound F. as things ſtand 
at preſent in the Mediterranean. 

Let us therefore take a view of what the French have been 
doing in the Mediterranean, and from a ſtri& attention to the 
ends they propoſe to themſelves, what length they have got. 

The Mediterranean was ſo effectually ſcoured by our frigates 
and privateers during the two laſt years of the war, that ſcarce 
a French merchant-ſhip exiſted in that ſea under French co- 
lours; and they had not above forty under the protection of 
Tuſcan colours, and about the ſame number under the pro- 
tection of thoſe af the republic of Raguſa. What they were 

55 were 5 beſides 
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beſides poſſeſſed of before the war, were either taken, de- 
ſtroyed, or {old to neutral powers. They have, notwithſtanding, 
increaſed their numbers, ſince the concluſion of the peace, to 
above five hundred fail; which, one with another, may have 
eight ſeamen on board, beſides four or five lads or boys. What 
a reſource already procured by their induſtry and watchfulneſs 
for their Toulon ſquadron! A nurſery that in three or four 
years may produce three or four thouſand ſeamen, without 
being obliged to unman their privateers on the weſtern 
coaſt of France, in caſe of a ſudden rupture. BUY 
Their firſt ſtep towards this material end,. and to acquire the 
aſcendancy i in a trade they before but partially enjoyed, was 
upon the taking of Mahon. They found the ſhipping of thoſe 
iſlandlers increaſing very faſt, by being employed in the Barbary 
coaſt trade, which they wiſhed themſelves wholly to monopolize. 
They conſidered them in ſome degree their rivals, Catholics 
as well as themſelves, having as many days whereon they ſub- 
1 | fiſted, at a ſmall expence, upon /i of their own catching ;. 
in other reſpects living as low, and open to the ſame markets. 
for all kinds of neceſſaries and proviſions. 

They therefore ſtruck their blow, and it has had its effect 
to a great degree.. They ſeized or deſtroyed as many of their- 
ſhips as they poſſibly could; and the number of ſhips belong- 

ing to the Mahoneſe do not now, after near four years of. 
Peace ®, *, exceed forty- two. 


„The French, towards the cloſe of the war,. not being able any longer to 
navigate under French colours, nor able to procure a ſufficient number of paſſ-- 
ports from Tuſcany, ſent a conſul to Raguſa, and induced that republic, whe 
had never before ſailed out of the gulph of. Venice, to build ſhips, which they 
took into their ſervice, for. tranſporting their effects from the Levant The in- 
duſtrious Raguſans having learned, by the aſſiſtance of French pilots, to navigate 
{hips out of light of land, have meals their numbers to above one hundred 
and fifty ſail, and are now become ſuch an object of. jealouſy to the French, 
that they are looking out for a pretence to cruſh them. 


The 


S_ 
The peace was no ſooner ſettled, than they gave all poſ- 
ſible encouragement to build merchantmen at home; they 
likewiſe bought from the neutral ſtates, and went to market 
all over Barbary, purchaſing the prizes made by the piratical 
regencies, where they have procured them at an eaſy price. 
They increaſed the number of licences for going abroad, 
and granted additional inducements for their merchants to ſettle 
afreſh, and renew their conections all over Barbary and the 
| Levant ; and in order to ſecure to themſelves theſe advantages, 
they have ſent, or propoſe ſending a nobleman of one of the 
firſt families in France *, with a ſplendid embaſſy in propor- 
tion to his rank, to the Ottoman Porte, to renew their trea- 
ties, and procure additional indulgence to their ſubjects. And 
this they have executed all up-hill, being univerſally hated 
and deſpiſed wherever a Mahomedan prince rules; and never 
having one of their ſhips hired, whilſt a Britiſh ſhip can be 
procured to go upon any thing near the ſame terms. 
The Britiſh ſhips from experience being known, by every 
power in the Mediterranean, to perform their voyage with more 
exactneſs, and to have their decks better ſecured. Our ſailors 
are likewiſe known not to plunder the Turkiſh cargoes, which 
the French crew conſtantly do, if it conſiſts of vivres, cotton, 
tobacco, wax, or ſkins, to ſuch a degree, that a Turkiſh mer- 
chant always computes the plunder of ſuch his cargo in the 
hold, tranſported by a Frenchman, at fifteen her cent, lots on 
the groſs amount put on board. 
They have beſides every where ſettled their conſulates upon 
a regular plan. They have lowered the port dues univerſally 
in Barbary and the Levant ; and theſe dues ſo lowered, when 
collected, are put into a cheſt, for the benefit of their general 


os * Marquis de Montmorenci. 
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commerce. ., They have abridged the power of their conſuls 
to trade on their own account, which keeps them pure in their 
negotiations in the different Mahomedan ſtates and govern- 
ments. By which regulations, granting them to be go- 
verned by ſelf- intereſt, they muſt look to the merchant that is 
protected for gratuity, not to the ruling power of the country 
where they reſide, by way of paſſing over injuries done to the 
effects of individuals. But ſuch precaution is almoſt needleſs 
to them; for to all places of any conſequence they have taken 
care to ſend ſince the laſt peace perſons of known character and 
abilities, and given them appointments in proportion. 
They have ſchools for bringing up young people of their 
own nation to be qualified as interpreters and brokers, where 
they are taught the Italian, Turkiſh, and Arabic languages 
_ grammatically : beſides ſeveral leſs material regulations, the 
expediency or propriety of which have not been EI) into 
by us for many years. 
When the Turkey company was eſtabliſhed, and treaties 
were made with the Ottoman Porte, the great object then 
Vas the cloathing the Turks, Tartars, and Perſians, and be- 
cauſe the company have been either too little induſtrious to 
enquire into the change in the different markets, or too obſti- 
nate in applying the rule of precedent to manufacture, and 
continuing to make cloths and ſtuffs of particular fabricks, 
like to what they at firſt exported,. which has. ſpoiled the mar- 
kets for Engliſh goods. When the French, on the other hand, 
by their new-invented qualities and colours in their fabrick, have 
ſo prodigiouſly increaſed the demand for their. manufactures, 
that the company are by many people ſuppoſed to be in'an in- 
curable decline. Inſtead. of giving up the Mediterranean. trade 
as Joſt on this account, would it not be more adviſeable to 
endeavour 
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endeavour to retrieve what is retrieveable; and where the mar- 

kets are too much altered, is it not the more neceſſary to at- 
tempt other branches to counterbalance, even in the Mediter- 
ranean, the decline of that advantageous Levant trade, the 
importance of which, writers of the laſt century have been o 
laviſh in deſcribing. 
Let active perſons, well-inſtructed i in the ſeveral woolen and 
other manufactures in this kingdom, be ſent out : let them 
obſerve the French patterns, their colours, their fabrick, and their 
price: let them ſtudy the preſent ® taſte of the ſeveral places 
where Britiſh manufactures were formerly exported, but where 
the French have now ſupplanted us with theirs : let all abuſes 
and rande, which have been increaſing theſe forty years paſt 
in the exportation of our manufactured goods and merchandizes 
to the Levant, be ſtrictly inquired into and remedied: and if 
the company cannot bring up the taſte and purſes of Turks 
and Moors to the ſtandard of the commodities they ſold four- 
ſcore years ago, let the commodities be brought down to the 
preſent ſaleable ſtandard. In doing this, the reputation of 
ſuperfine Engliſh cloth, and ſuperlative cutlery, watch- work, Sc. 
need not be at all hurt; what is ſold as ſuch may be inviolably 
kept up to the higheſt ſtandard ; but if they can or will pur- 
chaſe only a ſmall quantity of ſuperfine commodities, and are 
ready to purchaſe large quantities of lighter gaudier commo- 
dities, why not manufacture them? 

Shall we (ell in thoſe countries no cloth but fuperfin heavy 
clothes? 
No watches but whit are made in Londen by the beſt maſters, 
at a price that few perſons 1 in England chuſe to e | ? 


*The Turks have their faſhions, Which vary in the * and colour, though 
not in the cut of their garments, as with us. 


fn } 
No toys or cutlery but what are of ſtandard gold and _— 
or of the higheſt poliſh ? 


When the French, our rivals, don't | ſeruple to make ex- 


preſly for each market of all kinds. and qualities, from a pike of 
cloth (about three-quarters of a yard Engliſh) at half a zequin, 
of the very ſame colour with a yard of cloth at two zequins ; 
from a knife of two ſols, to a coutteau of a louis-d'or ; from a 
gold repeating watch at eighteen or twenty louis, to one of 


an hundred and fifty pounds. 
Had a plan been formed before the end of che war to pre- 
vent as much as poſſible the reſtoration and further increaſe 


of the French Mediterranean carriage trade, and that plan had 


been put in execution immediately after the peace took place, 
before they had time to build ſhips at home, and purchaſe 


others from foreigners, they certainly would not have been 


able to raiſe upon the ruins of their former the carriage trade 
they now poſſeſs, much leſs to increaſe it to the height they 


have done. We ſhould probably have been able to eſtabliſh 


ſeveral factories on the coaſt of Barbary, and to have got into 
our hands a large ſhare at leaſt, of that beneficial trade in corn, 
oil, barilla, wool, ſkins, ſena, and dates, which the French, 

by renewing their connections at the Baſtion of France, Bona, 
and Algiers in the kingdom of Algiers; and at Svacks, Suſa, 
Biſerta, and Tunis, in the kingdom of Tunis, now monopo- 


lize; and we might have found conſtant employment for a 


number of ſhips in the tranſport of ſlaves and proviſions from 


Egypt, Cyprus, and Candia, up the Archipelago to Conſtan- 


tinople. And though perhaps a new war only can effectually 
reduce their carriage trade in the Mediterranean within ſuch 


bounds as we could wiſh in a political light; yet the pre- 


venting 


11 
venting their further progreſs, and the getting ſome part of 
it into our hands, ſeems to be a deſirable object to this nation, 
When conſidered in this point of view, that for every hundred 
ſtout ſhips we may be able to prevent the French from em- 
ploying in the Mediterranean carriage trade, we cut off an im- 

mediate. command of one thouſand ſeamen for manning their 
ſhips of war, beſides deſtroying a nurſery for five hundred 
apprentices : and boys intended for ſeamen. 
It is morally impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that a Britiſh ſubject, 
who is full of the feelings of independency, of liberty and 
property, will not be very ready at all times to diſcontinue 
any employment where his perſon is liable to inſults; where 
his ſhips and effects can be detained beyond a limited time 
without any allowance made to him for demurrage; or where he 
finds juſtice in the recovery of his freights imperfect, and his 
effects inſecure; and therefore the ſeveral ſtates in the Medi- 
terranean, particularly thoſe on the coaſt of Barbary, cannot be 
too ſtrictly kept up to thoſe articles of treaty that immediately 
ſecure to us, when properly enforced, the advantages which in 
moſt places we enjoy in a ſuperior degree to all other nations; 
for it has ever been experienced, that theſe laſt, when they are 
allowed to take a latitude in one inſtance, they endeavour, 
nay do fix it as a precedent for almoſt every caſe in future; 
having few ſettled laws of their own regarding property, 
every matter of right, as well as of ceremony, goes by prece- 
dent. Thus an abatement on freight, under particular cir- 
cumſtances, in a voyage contracted for by the month, be- 
comes a precedent for an abatement for all voyages by the 
month, whether exactly the ſame circumſtances occur or not. 
There are always pretences trumped up, and what was done 
by one captain muſt be done by all. 
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In the ſame manner, an embargo laid on ſhipping on ac- 
count of cruizers fitting out in their ports, if a conſul per- 


mits a ſhip to be detained on any particular occaſion beyond 


the limited time as ſtipulated by treaty, as a favour to the 


prince of the country, on the next occaſion it is no longer 
a favour, aud however inconvenient, muſt be complied with, 
or he muſt quarrel with the regency. A failor is ſtruck, or 


abuſed, or cheated of his venture, if redreſs is not had, that 


becomes a precedent for . tenen more in the ſame 
5 manner. | 


Therefore a refoldtioh to keep up to, and, if neceſſary, in in- 


force the ſpirit of the ſeveral treaties with thoſe ſtates ſeems 
to be the ſirſt neceſſary previous ſtep. 


Another is, to employ none but proper people to be con- 


ſuls in thoſe parts; perſons whoſe integrity can be depended 
upon, who have ſufficient abilities to carry on with ſecrecy and 
decorum the orders given them from court, and reſolution 


enough not to be daunted in the execution of them for fear of 
conſequences to their perſons. It is difficult for mankind in 
general not to decide in their own favour, and therefore no con- 


| ſuls ſhould be permitted to trade, as it requires a double ſhare 


of virtue to endanger both his property and . in 8 


his duty. 


Another is, to enquire ſtrictly into the dues collected at 
every port by Britiſh and foreign conſuls, and to fix them in 


ſuch proportions, that Britiſh ſhips may enter, and fail out at 
every harbour at leaſt pep a _— with eee 92 


* The port dues collected by vice-conſuls in hs Gra 1 yy every 
port in the Archipelago, under the pretended ſanction of authority from the am- 
baſſador at Conſtantinople, are a very great incumbrance and-grievance, as they 
are rated at preſent, on all merchant ſhips who paſs that ſea. Whether the ap- 


pointments of thoſe vice-conſuls ate ſaleable, or whether they have but a ſhare. 


of what they collect for ſome ſuperior, I cannot take it upon me to ſay ; but 
the fact and nature of the collection ſtands thus: the — is full of 2 
iſlands 
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And another is, to facilitate the method of ſupplying in- 
dividual Britiſh: ſubjects with paſſports as much as is conſiſtent 
with government's, being fully aſſured that they don't fall into 
the hands of foreigners. F 
Should the wifdom of legiſlature, added to theſe, be graciouſly 
pleaſed to grant a ſmall bounty per ton on every veſſel bought by 
Mahoneſe ſubjects at foreign markets, either in Europe or 
Africa, to be fitted out from the harbour of Mahon, and carry- 
ing a certain number of men and boys, I am convinced ſuch an 
encouragement would be highly inſtrumental to the increaſe of 
the ſhipping of that iſland. The outfit of their veſſels is the 
heavy load. When they get into employment, they work 
their own way ; and whatever doubt there may be entertained 
of a Britiſh veſſel's being able to ſail on as low terms as a 
French veſſel, there is no doubt but a Mahoneſe veſſel, fitted 
out in their manner, aan. öCCͥͤͥĩ*m or 
It cannot be too ſtrongly recommended to government to 
make an immediate acquiſition of the ſmall iſland of Tabarca, 
on the African coaſt, oppoſite to Sardinia, formerly belonging 
to the Genoeſe, and now in the poſſeſſion of the Bey of 
OG re Co 8 5 


| iſlands and rocks; no ſhip paſſing up or down to Conſtantinople can attempt to 
keep to ſea all night; they muſt anchor ſomewhere merely for ſafety ; the mo- 
ment they enter a port for that purpoſe, whether they want any thing from 
ſhore or not, or whether they load any thing or do not load, the firſt perſon 
who makes his appearance is a mean, Greek, who demands conſulage in a very 
peremptory tone. It is in vain to reply they neither want to load nor unload; 
he craves conſulage, and muſt be paid. By this means a veſſel has often con- 
ſulage- fees to pay eight or ten times in going up the Archipelago with her cargo, 
and as often coming down, Whether a Turk, the freighter of the veſſel pays 
this charge, or the captain, it is a dead weight either way on our carriage trade, 
and merits better regulation. ed as Fa Hae 7 
The French have been very lately in treaty for this iſland, and offered a 
conſiderable ſum laſt year; ſhould any negotiation in their favour ſucceed, their 
factories on the coaſt of Barbary are for ever ſecured to them, and a valuable 

coral fiſhery, highly uſeful for their negro trade, will be annexed to the een of 
V France. 


E 
Beſides a very excellent coral bank, where the Genoeſe 
carried on a conſtant and beneficial' fiſhery, there is a regular 
fort, in good order in the center, which commands the whole 
iſland, and which fort cannot be attacked by ſhipping. 
There is a very ſecure harbour for three or four frigates, whence 
the channel ſouth of Sardinia can be intirely commanded in 
time of war. And at the diſtance of cannon-ſhot on the con- 
tinent there is a foreſt, which will produce any quantity 
of good ſhip timber for the ſtores at Mahon, and without 
any other expence than the tranſport. And in the center and 
_ environs of this foreſt are twenty thouſand independant un- 
conquered moors, who have never paid tribute to the Beys of 
Tunis or Algiers ſince the iſland was taken from the Chriſtians, 
and give that as a reaſon, as they are not able to ſell the pro- 
viſions they raiſe, they will pay no tribute till the iſland is in 
the hands of ſome Chriſtian power. Theſe moors are accuſtomed 
to raiſe all kinds of ſtock and grain, and in the event of any 
miſunderſtanding with Algiers or Tunis, might be of the 
utmoſt advantage by having ſome arms put into their hands; 
but the ſupplying our fleet with any quantity of timber, firing, 
and freſh proviſions are very material articles. The iſland of 
Tabarca has one other advantage, in caſe of any rupture 
with France, it is ſituated ſo near Le Baſtion de la France, 
La Calle, and the other principal French factories on that 


France. Did the Bey of Tunis think the French as ſteady friends and ſafe neigh- 
bours as he thinks the Britiſh would prove, their negotiation would have ſuc- 
ceeded. I gave the Bey's miniſter ſuch impreſſions as I thought moſt likely to 
protract the affair, if again renewed by them; and from a very particular con- 
verſation I had, with regard to this iſland, with his principal favourite and moſt 
active manager, I have every reaſon to think 1 could undertake to procure a 
ceſſion of the iſland to his majeſty on good terms, 


coaſt, 


! 


coaſt, that it is morally impoſſible ſor them to have a ſhip go 
in or out without diſcovery. „ i 
The poſſeſſion of Tabarca would beſides immediately pro- 
cure us a ſhare of the African commerce, which the French 
find fo beneficial, and have found means, fince the laſt peace, 
to engroſs wholly to themſelves, po ES 
Since his majeſty has in council prohibited every faithful 
ſubject from having any intercourſe with Paoli's party in Cor- 
ſica, there are no immediate views in the way of commerce, 
with regard either to the produce or ſituation of that iſland ; 
but ſhould the political wheel turn round in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it may become a deſirable object for the na- 
tion to trade with the malecontents upon the footing of 
a free people, the iſland of Corſica is known to produce 
cattle, corn, wine, oil, wax, and ſilk in very conſiderable 
quantities “. %ͤĩ 
Having thrown out, that where we cannot enjoy the car- 
riage trade of the Mediterranean ourſelves, it may be found 
good policy to throw it into the hands of foreigners, naturally 
allied to us from their ſituations, the Venetians were directly 
in my view. That noble free people, who have been ever 
jealous of the French nation ſince the league of Cambray, 
who have very lately ſhewn a ſteady reſolution in abſo- 
lutely refuſing to lend the empreſs-queen money, not knowing 
for what uſe the money was intended, are ſtrictly allied to us 
from their own intereſt, and are a barrier of ſome conſequence 
_ againſt the Ottoman Porte even in their preſent eſtate. Their 


It is a known fact that the French, ſince their troops have garriſoned the 
maritime parts of Corſica, have exported about ninety ſhip loads of the different 
produce of that iſland, which may be ſeen in the entries at their cuſtoms; they 
| have now three ſrigates upon the ſtocks at Ajaccio in that iſland; and the oak 

which the Genoeſe build ſhips with for France and Spain, is brought from the 
Ions of Coroner umemeremoommmmmpcpooomtnnnermntuages on nn TIE OO 


ſailors, 
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failors; if they ſhould find it dangerous to allow 'them to be 


employed in our ſervice, for fear of giving umbrage to their 


powerful neighbours, ſhould we ever want them on an emer- 
gency (which I hope we never ſhall, even in the Mediterranean) 


cannot, however, be commanded into the ſervice of France, 


like thoſe of Genoa, and ſome other Italian ſtates. An appear- 


ance of countenance and protection (by way of prudent in- 


ſinuation) to their late peace with the ſeveral Barbary ſtates, 
or on particular occaſions mediating for them, is all they 


want. 


It is to be wiſhed a trial v were N of ſending a few merchant 
ſhips to proſecute the caravan trade from port to port in the 
Mediterranean for three or four years certain, and ſome ſort 
of encouragement were given for their being navigated with a 
proper proportion of apprentices, in the manner the New- 
caſtle and Sunderland colliers are navigated, ſince the ex- 
pence of navigating ſuch veſſels would be by that means con- 


tiderably reduced; and the laborious part of ſeamanſhip being 


leſs in the Mediterranean than almoſt any where elſe, fewer 


able ſeamen are capable of navigating a ſhip than in moſt 


other voyages. 

I have heard it uſed as an argument in favour of that ſu- 
periority the French point at over us in the Levant caravan 
trade, that the politics of Malta being governed by French 
| intereſt, they induce the Malteſe to cruize againſt the large 
Turkiſh carraccas, and oblige the Turks, who would other- 
wiſe make uſe of their own veſſels, to freight French ſhips 
for ſafety. This engine has been played off againſt the Turks, 


and it ſerves our turn as well as theirs. Could we get that 
ſhare of the Levant trade again into our hands which we once 


poſſeſſed ; could we get even half of the whole caravan trade, 
„ e : — the 
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the French would, for their own ſakes, ſtill influence the. 
Malteſe to cruize from time to time in the Levant, as one 
means of preſerving to them even that remaining half of the 
carriage trade. 

But the real fa& is, the Malteſe marine is by no means in 
the formidable condition it uled to be, and they are grown 
_ richer, more luxurious, and more languid in cruizing than 
1 were formerly. SE 
In ſhort, the united efforts of all the European nations who 
now enjoy peace with the Barbary powers could not have 
brought the Britiſh, Levant, and caravan trade in the Medi- 
terranean to the lowered ſtate they are in at preſent, had not 
our admin ration, in the year 1712, made a peace for the 
Hollanders with the piratical ſtates. 
Before that period we were almoſt ſole maſters of the cara- 
van trade. We tranſported and fold not only our own mer- 
chandize every where, but, from the ſecurity oſ the Britiſh 
colours, we carried for all Europe. 5 

The Dutch, naturally carriers, not only ſoon improved the 
advantages which a peace with the piratical ſtates threw into 
their hands from that branch; but they catried merchandize 
to rival ours in the very markets to which we only carried be- 
fore. The Swedes from the ſucceſs of the Dutch, became de- 
ſirous of carrying their iron, timber, and maſts to market 
themſelves. The Danes followed their footſteps. Preſents 
wrought like magic on Barbary powers. They who were be- 
fore brought to reaſon by cannon and bombs alone, liſtened 
to the ſound of ducats, zechins, and piſtoles ; and from this 
beginning, weak and powerful nations being brought to a par, 
Naples, Genoa, Tuſcany, Venice, and Spain have each ſucceſſively, 


in the order here ſet down, formed projects for becoming their 
own carriers. 


8 Con. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 
MILITARY AND NAVAL POWER OF. 
THE FOUR PIRATICAL STATES OF 
BARBARY, WITH SOME ACCOUNT 

OF THEIR PRODUCE; AND A DE- 
SCRIPTION, WHERE NECESSARY, 


OF THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT 
IN EACH. 


A 


COMPARATIVE VIEW, Oc. 


1 SHALL now take a view of the comparative force of the 

four Barbary ſtates with whom we have treaties ſubſiſting ; 
beginning eaſtward, or neareſt the Levant, by Barca and 

Tripoli, and proceeding weſtward to Tunis, Algiers, and the 2 
dominions of the emperor of Morocco. 


The dominions of Barca and Tripoli, though formerly un- 
der ſeparate governments, are now both under the command 
of the Beys of Tripoli. 

Barca was the ancient Cyrenaica, where the Ptolemies, ſuc- 
ceſſors of Alexander, ſettled ſeveral Greek colonies. Some of 

the towns retain their ancient names, and a conſiderable num- 
ber of marble buildings till exiſt. The whole kingdom is 
almoſt a deſart at preſent, and has but one pitiful harbour, called 

Bengaſi , in a ſea-coaſt of four hundred miles, extending from 
Egypt to Mezrata weſtwards, and in which harbour the preſent 
depth of water is ſcarcely ſeventeen Engliſh feet. This kingdom 

is chiefly remarkable for the gulph of Sydra, more terrible and 

dangerous to modern ſeamen than it was to the ancients. It 
directly faces the gulph of Venice, and the north and north+ 
weſt winds ſetting ſtrongly in the gulph, acroſs ſuch a con- 

ſiderable ſurface of water, occaſions that ſwell, and thoſe 

quickſands at the bottom of the gulph, which render it at 

once both terrible and dangerous. There is, however, af 

-anchorin g-bank lying off the weſtermoſt cape, which-forms the 


* Here ſtood the ancient Cyrene, 
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8 
gulph, well known to the French pilots; but if that ſand- 
bank is miſſed by any pilot, all muſt be given up tor loſt when 
the wind is northerly, or north-weſt. 

At Cape Mezrata the kingdom of Tripoli Nest begins, 
and it ends at the iſland of Gerbi, where Lacerta duke of Me- 
dina Cali, received a total overthrow with his fleet and 


army, with which he poophted to. take Tripoli for the 
Malteſe, 1553. 


This kingdom extends cody a geren of two hundred 


miles, yet has but one ſea- port, that of Tripoli. The Har- 
bour is acceſſible, and has depth of water for a fifty- -gun 
ſhip, but no more. Mr. Keppell carried 1n the Centurion in 
the year 1748. The preſent prince is. Ali Baſhaw, grandſon 


to Ali Caramali Baſhaw, who getting a grant of the banner 


of Tripoli, made the chair hereditary. He ſupported a power- 
ful army of Levant Turks, and by an intrigue of one of his 


ambaſſadors, he induced the French king to ſend him two 


mortars and ſome bombardiers, with which he reduced the 


town and kingdom of Fezzan, forty days j journey in the deſart, 
and made them tributary. 


IThis ſucceſs made him inſolent, and Lewis was obliged to 


bombard the city of Tripoli in the year 1733, making the 
Tripolines pay the whole expence of the expedition, which 


has kept them in decent bounds of behaviour to the French 


nation ever ſince. 


The old Baſhaw Caramali ſhot bale at a great age, . ; 


; having reigned without controul forty years. He was a ſober, 


active prince. His ſon, the father of the preſent, dedicated 


his time wholly to the bottle. Admiral Keppell, when he 


went to renew the treaty of peace in the year 1748, made him 
a preſent. of a butt of ſtrong Bene-Carlo wine before he had 
his audience. While the butt laſted, which was thirteen days, 

there. 


21 } 
there was no aulience to be had; and on the fourteenth Mr, Kep- 
pell intended to ſail, and carry all the Englich with him; not 
knowing the meaning of what appeared more like an intended 
affront than the conſequences of a merry-making : however, 
on the fourteenth day, the butt was out, and all things in 
queſtion were amicably adjuſted. This turn of his to the bottle 
made him fond of renegado Chriſtians, as the true Turks would 
not drink with him, drinking wine being expreſly contrary to 
their law. By degrees theſe renegadoes crept. into all kinds of 
office ; and he died about twelve years ago, leaving the preſent 
Ali ſurrounded and governed intirely by renegadoes, of a mild 
deportment, but not maſter of his own will, and altogether 
without authority or command in his government.. Ile has 
murdered his five uncles, who were alone able to have made 
him reſpected, merely from his fears. Since which his ima- 
gination has been much troubled in the night-time with their 
_ ſuppoſed ghoſts, ſo that he never goes to bed before ſun-riſe. 
He very often promiſes, in the courſe of the day, to do the 
acts of juſtice requeſted, and ſometimes probably means to 
keep his word ; but the renegadoes lay hold of him at their 
night council, and if they don't like the reſolutions he 


has taken in the day-time, they drink him, before he 


ſleeps, into their opinion; ſo that nothing is ſo common as 
to ſee two orders * and two letters on the very ſame affair, 


The Baſhaw's renegado officers (whom he calls his miniſters) have abridged 


the number of days for holding the courts of juſtice before the Baſhaw from ſix | 


days in the week to two, and from four or five hours to little more than one hour 
each fitting ; and in order to throw the power {till more into their own hands, 
the ſmalleſt diſpute on a money account, or other miſunderſtanding, cannot be 
ſettled without an order under the Baſhaw's ſign manual, procured through the 
| intereſt of one or other of the renegado officers, who are feed on the occaſion; 
The common price of a letter from the Baſhaw in praiſe of a conſul; or in 
favour of a particular perſon to a Chriſtian ſovereign, or in disfavour (for they are 
alſo-to-be had) is commonly five zechins in money, and four pikes of cloth. The 
titles of the letter are begun in the Baſhaw's caſtle, and his ſeal applied to it; 
which ſeal is his ſtamp or ſignature; after which, ſo ſoon as it is dark, the ſe- 
| | Cretary. 
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"within twenty- four hours, flatly contradictory to one another. 
The practice of the country, however, is in his favour, where 
þ it is no ſcandal to deny what you have before poſitively aſſerted. 
In ſhort, he is intirely unacquainted with military and naval 
armaments, even according to their practice, and is reduced 
| to be a kind of ſtate priſoner in his own caſtle, whence he has 
l never ſallied forth but twice fince he was made Baſhaw. Hap- 
piily it is not a ſtrong caſtle ; for when commodore Harriſon 
was ordered there this ſummer by government to force the 
payment of a conſiderable ſum of money *, which had been | 
ſtipulated by his majeſty's conſul, as full reſtitution of the mo- 
ney on board a Mahoneſe veſſel which they had cut out of the 
Harbour of Patraſs, a free port of the Grand Signor's, and af- 
terwards plundered ; he found that he could, and actually did, 
bring the Centurion within one thouſand feet of their principal 
batteries; at the ſame time placing two frigates in ſuch a po- 
ſition, that had not the money been agreed to be paid before the 
four hours were expired, which he allowed them to conſider of 
it, from the time he anchored before the place, he would have 
deſtroyed all their works in a very ſhort time. 
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* heir naval force was, December, 1765. 


1 Shebeque, of 14 guns. 
1 Brigantine, of 12 guns. 
10 Row-boats, from 20 to 30 men each. 


hat their diſputes with the French and Venetians this laſt 5 | 
year have conſiderably reduced even that number. | 


cretary'comes to the houſe of his employer i in a private manner, and finiſhes the 
letter agreeable to the heads given him by the perſon who employs him. 
* Three thouſand and ſevent y-one Venetian zechins, about fifteen hundred 
oa ; a conſiderable fum, and Us firſt reſtitution of the kind obtained from a 
_ Barbary prince theſe forty years. A veſſel with the ſailors and Kores were given 
up laſt year, on the appearance of one ſingle frigate. 
Their 


"T4 3 
Their military forces are about 2000 Turkith horſe, and 
_ or goo infantry, both without any kind of diſcipline ; but 
their religion, and the gravity of their manners, render them 
very orderly, and obedient to command. 
The Arabs are governed by ſetting the leading tribes by the 
cars; and when they are weakened by fighting with one another, 
then the Baſhaw's force comes in,- and decides as he thinks 
proper; after which his officers collect ſo many zechins per 


head for the ſlain on both ſides, whom he values as ſo Ong 
ſubjects loſt in the quarrel. 


"Chattes the Vth conquered Tach. and gave it to the 
knights of Malta, who kept it till the year 1551, when the 


town was retaken by Sinan Baſhaw and the famous corſair | 


Dragut. The government continued from that time a mix- 


ture of Turkiſh extortion, under the Baſhaws of the Ottoman 
Porte (who collected an annual tribute) and Mooriſh oppo- 
ſition, under their Beys, till the people,. tired out by being 
under the rod of two arbitrary maſters, choſe one with the 
double powers of Turkiſh Baſhaw, and Bey or Prince of the 
Moors, which they veſted together in the perſon of Ali, the 
preſent Ali's grandfather. 
Sir John Narborough was ordered to chaſtiſe this regency ; 
and on the 4th of March, 1674, he ſent lieutenant Shovel, 
afterwards Sir Cloudeſly, with the long-boats of the fleet, and 
with that force only, burnt in the harbour of Tripoli ſeven 
ſtout frigates (ſuch as were then uſed). He alſo burnt a 
magazine of wood and ſtores by a debarkation of his marines, . 
and made them pay eighty thouſand hard dollars for the ex- 
pence of the expedition; and this ſtroke was the greateſt they 
ever had, never having been able ſince to eſtabliſh. another 
magazine of timber or ſtores of any conſequence. 
5 


The 


FJ 
The Tripolines are themſelves the worſt of ſeamen, both 


for navigating and fighting their veſſels; for thoſe purpoſes 
they truſt intirely to the Arnauts in their ſervice, of whom 


they employ betwixt three and four hundred, and make uſe 


of their own people only to handle their oars in calms. Theſe 
Arnauts are Epirots, from the town of Dulcigno, deſcendants 


of the ancient Macedonians, and have a peculiar language of 


their own. The government of T ripoli chooſe all their Reis, 
or captains (excepting two or three port iz out of their 
number. 


The Tripolines, when they ſet out on a cruize, puſh acroſs 


the channel of Malta with a fair wind, then lurk about the 


coaſts of Sicily and Calabria ; and if they find nothing there, 


they ſail about through the Greek iſlands, and return by the 


Levant and coaſt of Egypt. They never have ſix weeks pro- 
viſions on board the largeſt cruizers, and not above a month's 


in their row-gallies ; and they have not once in a hundred 


times money on board to buy more, when thoſe are expended. 
So that if they have not in that time taken a prize, they con- 


fider friend or foe equally liable to plunder; and when they 


are once aboard, they ſeldom confine themſelves to the taking 
of proviſions only. 

The kingdom of Tri poli produces no ſtaple whatſoever for 
exportation, except ſalt and the corn they grow in the ſand 


round about Tripoli; which is fertilized by the quantities of 


nitre and other ſalts with which that part of the deſart is greatly 
impregnated, but their crops are liable to ſuch terrible accidents 
when the rains fail (upon which, under God they altogether 
depend) as alſo by ſudden blaſts from the hot ſouth wind, that, 


for theſe three years paſt, they have been ſubſiſted intirely by 


their neighbours ; and ordinary bread has been conſtantly two- 
pence halfpenny ſterling per pound Engliſh; and every other 


neceſſary 


4 
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neceſſary (poultry and fiſh excepted) in proportion. They ge- 
nerally import three-fourths of what is conſumed of their 
firing, carthen-ware utenſils, tobacco, and oil. In ſome par- 
ticular years they have enough of oil for their own conſump- 
tion ; but that ſeldom happens, and is accidental. 8 
The European conſuls reſiding at Tripoli are the Britiſh, 


French, Swediſh, Daniſh, Dutch, 8 Tuſcan, 7 and 
Raguſan, 555 


The kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers have been ſo fully 
deſcribed by our learned Dr. Shaw, that I ſhall confine myſelf 
almoſt intirely to their preſent military and naval force, if either 
the one or the other can be called ſuch ; and to their ſituation 
with reſpect to defence, when attacked by a naval power. 

| Whoever has had a claſſical education muſt be perfectly 

well acquainted with the commercial abilities, the extended 
300 rich colonies, and the great naval power of the once 
glorious republic of Carthage, whoſe powers were diſſipated, 
whoſe metropolis was razed to the ground, nay the very lan- 
guage of its ſenators and citizens anihilated, by truſting fo- 
reign ſoldiers i in the bowels of their country, and to a ſtand- 
ing army of mercenaries for their defence. 

The modern Tunis is built above twenty miles inland from 
the promontory of the ancient Carthage, at the upper ex- 
tremity of that lake *, ſtill Joined to the ſea by a narrow 


* This lake is in moſt places no more than five or ſix feet deep. The F rench, 
for the benefit of their factory at Tunis, offered to cut a canal from the ſea 
through this lake to the city at their own expence, and to face it with ſtone, and 
dry up the reſt for tillage, and the work was actually begun; but the Tuniſeens 
feared it might ſerve to carry war to their gates, as well as merchandize, and 


therefore 
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iſthmus, and Rill covered with an amazing number of ſtorks 


(of a particular ſpecies, with large though ſhort fleſhy bills) 


whoſe tongues were one of the eſteemed diſhes of En. es 


the Roman emperor. 
The iſthmus is defended on one fide by a ſquare ſtone fort, 
built by Charles the Vth, called the Golleta, with ſtreight 


curtains. The angles, according to the faſhion of the times, 
planted with cannon of all ſizes upon the ſame battery; and 


on the other ſide, by a ſmaller ſemicircular fort, with two 
rows of embrazures, the loweſt on the water's edge, but no 


cannon mounted. 


The ſtrength of the city of Tunis, when to be attacked, 
dots not conſiſt in the ſituation of the ſpot on which the town 


is built, nor in the walls that ſurround it, which are every 


therefore never reſted till they prevailed with their prince to order the work to be 


given up. 
I ſaw a part po, the aqueduct of ancient Carthage, w which i is much more con- 


5 ſiderable than that at Ariana, viſited by Dr. Shaw. There are above ſix hundred 
and thirty arches ſtanding; and in the loweſt part of the valley the aqueduct is 


above three fathoms higher than the Aqua in at Rome. The original 
work is in an excellent taſte. The Roman repairs at different periods of the 
empire are eaſily diſtinguiſhable, as alſo thoſe of the Moors, their ſucceſſors. 


Upon one of the key- ſtones are repreſented, in relievo, the tools which were made 


by of in building the aqueduct; but no inſcription of the time when it was 
built, either in Punic or other chargers. | 
Mr. Bruce, of Kinnard, late his majeſty's conſul at Algiers, ie” known al 


his abilities as a ſcholar, and his taſte. for the virtu, has taken views of this, as 
well as all the remains of Carthaginian, Numidian, and Roman antiquities, in 
the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, and is now at Tripoli. He has not rode 


poſt with the caravan, as Dr. Shaw did, through the country, but ſtaid ſome time 
at every remarkable place, and ſearched for and found regular ſeries of all the 
coins of the ſeveral diſtricts, ſettled their diſtances from one another, their an- 
cient names, their longitudes and latitudes ; it is to be hoped he will honour his 
country with the publication of them at his return. Amongſt his deſigns are the 
ſepulchres of the Numidian kings now extant, with the medals found on the 


ſpot; many noble remains of the Romans, as temples, amphitheatres, baths, aque- 


ducts, and ciſterns, many of them in the higheſt taſte; ſeries of Punic coins, 
of the Roman emperors in Africa, and the Ptolemys in the Cyrenaica, &c. 


where 


* = 


where defenceleſs, and every where commanded, but in Its 
being built twelve miles in land, 

The Bey lives conſtantly in the country, at a place called 
; Bardoe, about two leagues diſtant from Tunis, further up the 
Country, in an exceeding handſome palace, built in the Mooriſh 
taſte; and ſo far as moſaic pavements, and pannels of Sienna, 
1 and other Italian marbles, Venetian mirrours, and gilding in 
8 the Mooriſh taſte, can be elegant, his palace is truly ſo. It is 

= within a kind of fortreſs, that has ſome regular baſtions proof 

againſt muſquetry, with a wet ditch all round it. 

The two forts I have mentioned that command the iſthmus, 
and where their ſmaller row-gallies are ſometimes laid up, 
could be caſily battered; as could alſo the works that cover 

their arſenal at Porto F arina, which is a ſhoal-water harbour, 
though it anſwers for their larger armaments ; but the demo- 
lition of theſe would anſwer little purpoſe to annoy Tunis, de- 
fenceleſs as it is, againſt the art of war as practiſed by us. A 
debarkation muſt be made, and the march of that debarkation 
would be attended with difficulty; for though the ſoldiery in 
the environs do not amount to four thouſand five hundred 
men, yet the Moors are very numerous, and very capable to 
harraſs the march of any army, unleſs that army diſembarkcd 
ö a ſufficient number of cavalry to cover them from the ſudden 
attacks and ambuſhes of the Mooriſh light manner of fighting. 
| However, the French have ſhewn a method, a few years ago, 
for keeping the Tunizeens in order at an eaſter rate. They 
= anchored two frigates off their harbours in ſuch a ſituation, 
1 that nothing could paſs in or out; their trade was intirely 
: ſtopped : : the people, who are much more given to trade than 
to piracy, grumbled, and threatened an inſurrection. The 
prince of the country did not chuſe to ſtand out, or r put the 
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fdelity of his ſubjects to ſo high a trial, he was ahaebfors glad 


to come into the terms that were required. 


Tunis has been for ſome time in a kind of tributary ſtate to 
Algiers, and whoever has power at 3 2 * 


great influence at Tunis. 


The preſent method of keeping i in ſubjection the Bey of 


Tunis (who is one of a race of princes of their own country, 
who have for ages reigned over the Tuniſeens, with ſome few 
interruptions only) 4 is by keeping the next preſumptive heir to 
the crown at Algiers, whom the government have always in 

readineſs to ſend off to Tunis, with an army of diſciplined 
Turks, and when he fails in the payment of the tribute and 
preſents to the reigning Dey of Algiers, they depoſe him, and 


ſometimes cut off his head, and thoſe of his children and fa- 
mily. 


The Algerines have twice ſacked Tunis, and PEP their 


Bey in this manner fince the beginning of this century, and 
carried off each time immenſe riches. The Tuniſeens are 
recovering the laſt viſit paid them in this manner in the year 


175 but will not be rich enough for being attacked again 


for 1 years. 
They have ſeveral ports for trade; but none except Porto 


Farina for cruizers. 
Their trading ports are Tunis Marine (a good road for 
ſhipping lying off the Golletta) Biſerta, Svacks, Suſa, and 


Zerbi in the iſland of that name, agjonng to the weſtermoſt 
part of the kingdom of Tripoli. 

The people are tolerably free under the preſent mild govern- 
ment. The country is naturally one of the richeſt in the 


world, and the people are much given to trade, in which they 
have been greatly encouraged by their Beys. 


They 
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They have ſeveral manufactures for tide own uſe, and 


for the conſumption of their neighbours. The Zerbins in 
particular having their factors eſtabliſhed. in every place of 


note in Barbary and the Levant, and ſeem to have handed 


down amongſt them the commercial turn of their anceſtors 


the Carthaginians ; for from the decline of the Roman em- 
pire down to this day, trade and manufactures have been carried 


on in the iſland of Zerbi. It is worthy of notice, with reſpect 


to the inhabitants, that they have never founded any large 


town, and have always maintained an uncivilized feroce man- 


ner of living, without any kind of ſociety, or apparent inter- 
courſe amongſt themſelves, except on the market-days, when 


they always appear with arms in their hands. Their wealth | 
and effects thus detached, has hitherto preſerved them from 
being the prey of the neighbouring ſtates. They permit a 


garriſon from Tunis, and preſerve their own privileges. 


The preſent Bey of Tunis is about fifty years of age, of a 


reſpectable countenance and deportment, with a penetrating | 


eye. Has a great deal of ſagacity and cunning in his way; 


but 1s given to a quiet life, and is a much greater encourager 
of trade than of piracy. He amaſſes as much wealth as he 
poſſibly can without extortion, thinking it- his beſt policy to 
preſerve the community from being ſo wealthy as to be again 
an object for the rapacious Algerines; and that by . a 


At the ſource of water which 3 fipplied the noble aqueduct of Car- 


thage they are famous for dying to this day the deep crimſon colour, ſo much in 


eſteem amongſt the ancients, and ſo valuable amongſt the Turks, that a ſmall 


mill'd cap dyed of this colour is fold for eight ſhillings and fix-pence ſterling. - 


The PERF of the water is ſuppoſed to contribute to the beauty of the co- 
lour, and to fix it; inſomuch that this ſource is divided into many tmall rills, 


and the whole is farmed at 60,000 florins, or dollars of Tunis, about e 
pence each. 
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heavy purſe in his ende he is always the better enabled to 
make terms for his people and for himſelf. 

When the preſent Dey of Algiers was elected this laſt . 
he ſent a vaſt preſent to him, begging he would accept of it, 
at all events, as a mark of his reſpect; and if he or his ſoldiers 


did not chuſe that he ſhould continue Bey of Tunis, he hoped 


he would grant him the favour of ſending a private meſſenger, 
to give him and his family time to retire. The conſequence 


was, the Dey of Algiers aſſured him of his friendſhip ; and 


while he lived, that he needed be under no apprehenſions of 


a change in his affairs, and begged he might make himſelf : 


_ eaſy and happy. 


The Bey's troops, upon Ks preſent eſtabliſhment, do not 
amount to above five thouſand men; beſides his renegadoes 


and ſailors, the former may amount to eight or nine hun- 
| dred, and the latter to three hundred. 


The Tuniſeens had laſt year three large cruizers, and about 


a dozen of row-gallies *. Their cruize lies along the coaſt of 
| Sardinia, the chanel of Corſica, and the ſea-coaſt of Italy 


and Sicily. The Tuniſeens employ their own ſubjects to man 


their veſſels, and have chiefly renegado commanders. 


The reaſon why the Bey of Tunis encourages renegadoes, 


and has a number of them about his perſon, and that moſt 


of his ofnicers are of that claſs, i is, he thinks them ſafer to be 


* The Sardinian ee have got into a way of carrying blunderbuſſes, 


which clears the decks of their ſmall row-gallies, and will oblige the Tuniſeens 


to get into the method of making uſe of larger cruizers. 

1 ſaw two of their row-gallies come in there in May laſt, one with nine men 
killed, and eight wounded, by the diſcarge of four blunderbuſſes ; after which 
reſiſtance the fſhing-barque eſcaped. And another with eleven men killed and 
wounded by a ſmall fiſhing-boat, who had only five armed men, with two blun- 
derbuſſes and ſmall-arms on board, and which with difficulty they maſtered, and 


brought into * 


intruſted 


E * 
intruſted than Turks would be, whilſt he continues under 
ſubjection to the Turkiſh military republic of Algiers. 


The European conſuls reſiding at Tunis are the Britiſh, 
French, Swediſh, Daniſh, Dutch, Marr and Raguſan. 
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The city of Algiers ſtands at the bottom of the large bay 


ef that name, on the Barbary coaſt, directly facing the iſland 
of Mahon. The bay is unſafe for ſhipping when the wind 
ſets into it. The fortifications and houſes riſe from the ſea- 
beach in the ſhape of an amphitheatre (upon the ſide of a 


hill) equally open to the effects of cannon and bombs *; at 


the top of which hill is a large fort; but at too great a diſ- 


tance to be of any defence to the town, when attacked by 


ſea. 


Ships of ſeventy-four guns can come within leſs than thirty 
yards of their principal batteries. Thoſe batteries, though 


they make a good appearance from the outſide, being plaſtered 


over and whitened in the manner of the country, are no more 


than what was formerly a magazine for ſtores on the mole- 
head, which is formed by a ſmall iſland at the extremity of 


the mole. This magazine they have turned into a fort, and tho' 


the walls are not four feet thick, at the bottom they have made 
two tiers of embrazures, one low near the water, and an- 
Other over it. The upper tier of guns are upon a platform, 
not ſupported by arches from below, but by poſts of timber 


* As the walls do not cover the houſes, nor the houſes neareſt the ſhore, 
thoſe further up the hill, artillery would have full power on every part of the 


town, and ſhells thrown with very little exactneſs would always reſt ſome where 


in rolling down, ſuppoſing them not to fall on the exact ſpot intended. 


and 


I * JI 
and ſtone pillars found in ancient buildings; and the upper 
parapet is. not above twenty-ſeven inches thick. The effect of 
the fire of two-deck'd ſhips againit a battery {o conſtructed, 
even if properly ſerved from within, is well known. The 
ſize of their cannon being one of the greateſt defects of ſuch a 
battery, as a general diſcharge of their own artillery above 
and below at the ſame time would go near to have the ſame 
effect an enemy could wiſh in deſtroying the work. 

The walls and baſtions of the town are irregular and mean, 
: having here and there a ſtone tower riſing up, with half a 
dozen guns mounted, and embrazures perhaps for two or 
three more. There are two ſmall forts without the walls of 
the town upon eminencies, one to the caſt, and one to the 
weſt; but of no great conſequence, not being ſo conſtructed. 
or ſituated as to infilade the Jand-batteries of the town, from 
which they are quite independent, and conſiderably remote. 
This government is a military republic, wholly conſiſting 
of real Levant Turks *, who annually come from Conſtanti- 
1 16 and other places in the Levant, in ſmaller or greater 
numbers bas there is demand) to try their fortunes, having 
this peculiar inducement, that the loweſt ſoldier at Algiers 
has the ſame chance to become Dey as the higheſt in rank +. 
This alone is ſufficient inducement for the moſt enterpriſing, 
courageous, and daring perſons to reſort there. And their 
army, which . ought to be twelve thouſand men, generally 
amounts to eight thouſand five hundred able, active, and reſo- 
lute Turks; no platoon firing, no regular charge of cavalry 
amongſt them; but they. are, in point of diſcipline i in other 


„Even ſons of Turks, born at Algiers, are not allowed to be ſoldiers 
there. 


The office of Dey is clective, and does not go either by ſeniority or rank ; 


but by the ſuffrages of the Army, taken from their repreſentatives i in the divan 
by ballot, and ſometimes , viva voce. 


reſpects, 
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reſpects, upon a footing with the beſt Turkiſh troops in the 
Levant. They are excellent, as markſmen, with ſmall- arms; 
but though they annually, at a ſtated ſeaſon, make a ſhew of 
exerciſing their great guns, and of throwing ſhells, they make 


but a poor figure in that way, being quite inexact, and without 
method in adjuſting their balls to the callibres of their ord- 
nance, and perfectly ignorant of the different degrees of eleva- 
tion to give their mortars, and of cutting the fuze, Sc. 


Their naval force, in the year 1762, coniſted of 


I ſhip of 50 guns, 1 ſettee of 14 guns, 

1 ditto of 46 ditto, u ditto of 12 ditto, 
2 zebeques 26 ditto each, 4 ditto of 10 ditto each, 

4 ditto of 8 ditto each, * 1 tartan 6 ditto, 


2 ſettees of 16 ditto each, 1 ditto of 4 ditto. 


But by far the greateſt number of thoſe are old and uſeleſs ; 


yet they make a point of keeping them floating about in the 


harbour, without rigging or artillery, to makes a ſhew of a. 
naval force. 


They generally keep up the ger of ſea captains, called 
Reis, to thirty -one, whether they have veſſels, or whether they 
are ſent to ſea, or ſtay at home. They built and ſent out to 
ſea, in the year 1764, two fine frigates, and a ſhebeque, all 
mounting 28 and zo twelve pounders upon one deck, by means 


of the annual preſent of naval and military ſtores from the 


Danes, Swedes, and Dutch; but they were all three caſt away 
in one night, on their own coaſt, in a ſtorm ; owing to the want 


of ſea- room in the narrow Mediterranean, and moſt of the 


men on board periſhed. They have put two more upon the 


ſtocks; but at preſent they have only one large veſſel, which 
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is a fifty-gun ſhip * as they call her. She has been built many 


years, and is in fact a veſlel of perhaps three hundred tuns, 
Pierced with fifty holes, and ſtuck full of as many pieces of 
cannon of all ſizes. 


This example is ſufficient to 1 het theie manner of | 


fitting out veſſels was, and how much they have improved 


ſince they have been furniſhed with the means of fitting them 
out better by that pernicious A made for the Swedes and | 


Danes by one Logre. FL 
Logie was born in Scotland, and was captain of a ſmall veſ- 


ſel, in which he carried on a contraband trade on the coaſt of 
Africa, furniſhing the piratical ſtates with ammunition and 
warlike ſtores. This went on for a time; but being at laſt. 
kidnapt in Holland for exporting military ſtores without licence, 


and put into priſon, he offered his ſervice to the Swediſh mini- 


ſter; who got him liberated, and ſent him to Stockholm, as 
a fit perſon to be employed to fulfil his propoſals of being 
able to conclude treaties with the ſeveral Barbary ſtates. He 


was naturalized a Swede, ſet out on his expedition, and by the 


force of conſiderable preſents concluded treaties of commerce 
with Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, and afterwards with Mo- 


rTOcco. 


Had this peace for che Swedes been concluded at Algiers on 
conditional ſums. of money only, the evil would not have been 


great: it would have only robbed us of a ſmall ſhare of our 
Mediterranean trade, and the Dutch of a much greater ; but 
Logie agreed on articles of a more pernicious kind no other | 


* In her waſte they have ſix pounders mounted, * at her bows and quarters 
eight, nine, and twelve pounders intermixed. She is beſides broken-back'd, as 
the ſeamen term it. The pieces of timber, called knees, and which ſerve to 
fortify her bottom and fides, having been worked up green, which has occaſioned 


them to warp. 


than 


| 
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K 
than an annual preſent of military and naval ſtores to the value 
of five thouſand pounds ſterling. He afterwards became a con- 
tractor for making treaties, and concluded one for the Danes 
on preciſely the ſame terms. 
This has given that piratical ſtate a taſte for preſents of 
the like kind; and they have this very year doubled the quan- 
tity for the Swedes and Danes, aud impoſed a like quantity 
upon the Dutch, upon pain of their reſpective treaties, and im- 
mediately cruizing againſt their merchants ſhips; ſo that in 
conſequence of the door Mr. Logie opened, Algiers is at this 
preſent time furniſhed with military and naval ſtores, free of 
expence, to the value of thirty thouſand pounds per annum; the 
ſureſt means to make them troubleſome in proceſs of time, 
and in the mean time inſolent and overbearing in their own do- 


minions, and forward and craving even in our capital for the 


ſame preſents and advantages from us *. 5 
The preſent Dey of Algiers is in the prime of life. Was 


haſnagee or treaſurer before his preferment. Under the 


cloak of ſanctity, ſtudy, and religion, and pretending to mind 
nothing but ſaying his prayers ; he conceals reſolution, ſagacity, 


and abilities. 


The chief exports of Algiers are corn, when permitted, and 
wool, mules, wax, honey, and hides. Their corn is moſtly 
exported from Bona (which is the ſea-port of the province of 
Conſtantina) Bugia, and Porto Stora; but the tiſeare, or order is 


procured at Algiers. The vice-roy of Conſtantina is the ſecond 
officer in the government. 


The 3 ſent an n here on chat a in the year 17 56. ? 
He had ſome old ordnance given him ; but the beginning of a war was then an 
excuſe for our n. no powder, nor nayal ſtores to 4 pare. 
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The ſea- ports of Algiers * worthy of notice at preſent are 


Algiers, Bona, Bugia, and Porto Stora. Bona is practicable 


only in fine ms and their cruizers are fitted out only at 


_ Algiers. 


The Reis or ſea captains of Algiers are almoſt all Turks, 
and generally choſen from amongſt their own body ; and ſome 
of them can navigate their Wipe * the log, ſea- chart, and al- 


titude of the ſun. 
Such of the community as chooſe the ſea-ſervice, give in 


their names at the Bey's palace, where they are kept in regiſter; 


and muſt afterwards take their regular turn in ſea duty, where 
they advance as in a ſeparate ſervice, being from the time they 

are inrolled to go to ſea, excuſed from all kinds of as at 
land. 


They always carry a number Chriſtian ſlaves on their cruize 
to aſſiſt them in working their veſſels; and in rowing hor 
oars, when calms make that operation neceſſary. 

The European conſuls reſiding at Algiers are the Britiſh, 


F "Tenet Swedith, Daniſh, Dutch, and Venetian. 


* The ſeveral 1 where he F TEE; have faQories canide be reckoned 


_ amongſt the ports of Algiers ; although the French from theſe factories carry on 


a great trade in the way of exportation. They have, within theſe ſew years, 
made ſeveral excluſive contracts with the Dey of Algiers ; for inſtance, for all the 
wool, wax, and ſome other ſtaple commodities, the produce of Algiers, to the 
great detriment of his Britannick majeſty's ſubjects, who are expreſly allowed 
by treaty to purchaſe at the markets of that kingdom freely, and without any 


| hindrance or moleſtation. Theſe contracts have occafioned the Mahoneſe to be 


ordered not to load corn any more at Porto Stora : and I can venture to pronounce, 


that had not thoſe iflanders been curtailed of the privileges of trading for corn, 


which they formerly enjoyed, they would in a few years, from their genius which 
is peculiarly ſuited for trading with the Moors, have made their iſland a maga- 
zine for corn and ſome other ſtaples from the kingdom of Algiers, for the French 
and Spaniards to purchaſe, inftead of being obliged to beg a fingle cargo of corn 
as a favour in time of ſcarcity, and which they are now often conſtrained to with- 
out ſucceſs. This ſingle branch of traflick, joined to the improvement of the 
natural advantages of Minorca, would, in a few years, have formed a mart at 
Mahon, which being already a free port, and well ſituated, would have greatly _ 
increaſed our ſhipping and trade in the Mediterranean. 
MOROCCO. 
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The emperor of Morocco s dominions are the kingdoms of 
Morocco, Fez, Taffilet, Suz, Dahra, and Algarbe. He has 
the ports of Tetuan and Tangiers in the Mediterranean; and 
on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, L' Harrach, Sallee, Saffee, Ma- 
gador, Suz, Santa Cruz, and ſome leſs conſiderable. The 

number of his army may amount to thirty or forty thouſand 
Blacks, and as many Moors. That of his cruizers ſome 
years ago * was very inconſiderable; but he is daily in- 
creaſing them fince the treaty Mr. Logie made for the Swedes 
and Danes, who give him annually the value of eight or ten 
thonſand pounds, as a gift, in naval and military ſtores. But, 
not contented with this, he threatened the Daniſh peace two 
years ago, and they bargained with him for re-eſtabliſhing 
their treaty on a more ſolid foundation, to furniſh him with 
every kind of neceſſary and ſtores above the water's edge for 
fitting out five /rigates and five zebegues; a circumſtance well 
known to general Cornwallis, then at Gibraltar. I have been 
told our government once intended to take notice of this bar- 
gain ; the French actually did, and equipping two frigates, 
carried one of the Daniſh veſſels, with her cargo, into either 
Marſeilles or Toulon +. 
Ihe emperor of Morocco had fifteen veſſels, from thirty- four 
down to eight guns cruizing in the year 1765, moſtly on his 
own account. They proceeded into the Mediterranean as far 
as Candia, and made prizes of French ſhips in the caravan trade, 


„In Mr. Braithwaite's time they had only two veſſels of twenty guns each, and 
one French brigantine armed, beſides their ſmall row- -galleys. | 
7 [ believe the veſſel was af. erwards liberated. 


1 
even betwixt that iſland and Cyprus; and on the weſtern 
ocean they cruized one hundred and fifty leagues to the weſt- 
wards, and all along the coaſts of Spain, Portugal, and the 
Weſtern Iſlands. There is a very conſiderable Engliſh mer- 
cantile houſe ſettled at Santa Cruz, who purchaſe molt of the 
emperor's prizes, and are very uſeful to him in turning them, 
by means of Jews, into money. 
The emperor of Morocco's chief ports for cruizers are e Sallee, 
L' Harrach (where the French lately met with a repulſe) Ma- 
gador, and Santa Cruz; but there are a great number of ſmall 
cruizers and row-gallies belonging to private perſons at Tetuan, 
Sallee, and all the other ſmall ports on the weſtern coaſt of his 
dominions. Magador, which the emperor is now endeavouring 
to fortify, is the only harbour that is capable of containing 
ſhips of any conſiderable ſize without taking out their ſtores. 
All his other harbours requiring that maneuvre, being moſtly 
barred * harbours; but thoſe barred harbours have this advan- 
tage, that they are to be attacked ea/ily. 

The ſtrong-holds in the empire of Morocco are in the inland 
country, and by far the greateſt number of the towns and 
caſtles on the ſea-coaſt, though in themſelves poorly fortified, 
are ſituated upon ſhallow rivers running into the ocean, or on 

the ſummits of high rocks, out of the reach of being either 
cannonaded or bombarded by ſhipping. 
The preſent emperor of Morocco is fond of being in the 
field with numerous armies. He gives audience, and tranſacts 
the chief part of his buſineſs on horſeback. His perſon, which 
is otherwiſe tall and robuſt, is bent from ſitting continually on 


his ſaddle. He one a good deal, which, added to the 


* Barred harbours, if there is a ſufficient depth of water within the bar, do 
not hinder a nation from becoming a naval power; of which the Hollanders have 
given proof. 2 


ſwarthineſs 


11 
fwarthineſs of his complexion, his known temper, and the na- 
tural ferocity of his looks, cauſe his countenance to ſtrike terror 
into ſuch of his ſubjects as call forth his reſentment. 

His ſubjects, whether Moors, renegadoes, or blacks, by being 
long accuſtomed to piratical practices on the great ocean, are very 
equal to the profeſſion, and are a ſet of deſperate banditti, kept 
together by the iron rod, that continually hangs over them. 

The emperor keeps all his relations always with him inex- 
preſſibly poor * out of policy; and does not * them in 
any poſt of the ſmalleſt authority. 

His greateſt favourite, and ableſt captain, as well as the 
beſt friend to the Britiſb nation in his dominions, is Mully 
Addriſh, who it is ſuppoſed he will name for his ſucceſſor. 

He has amaſſed a conſiderable treaſure, chiefly by parſimony 
and uſury, conſtantly making it a * to let out his money 
at thirty per cent. per annum. 

He ſeemed vaſtly pleaſed with an Engliſh chariot, l 
his majeſty was pleaſed to ſend him in the year 1754 but ob- 
ſerving the coach-box, when the carriage was put together, 
he enquired the uſe of it; aad being told for what purpoſe it 
was intended, he ordered it immediately to be ſawed off; 
and expreſſed great ſurprize that it ſnould be ſuppoſed that any 
perſon durſt ſit down in his preſence! ſo that it now rolls 
along with four horſes, led by four running footmen. 


The European conſuls reſiding 1 in Morocco are the Britiſh, : 
Spaniſh, Swediſh, Daniſh, Dutch, and Raguſan. 


8. They * been known to aſk charity, 1 accept of a piece of eight from 
perſons in the ſuit of his majeſty's e er at different times; though, did 
the emperor know that any of his relations had ſo much money in their 
pockets, he would puniſh them © on the ſpot. 


AFTER 


AFTER THE VIEW, THAT HAS BEEN 
TAKEN OF THE COMPARATIVE MIL. 
| TARY AND NAVAL STRENGTH OF THE 
FOUR BARBARY STATES, I SHALL FI- 
NISH THESE OBSERVATIONS BY CON- 
SIDERING THEM IN A COMMERCIAL 
AND POLITICAL LIGHT. 
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Tur port of Tripoli has for ſome centuries been the mart 


for black ſlaves in the Mediterranean, which are annually ex- 


ported thence to Conſtantinople, and a few other ports in the 


Turkiſh dominions. 


The Mahommedan law, which cvs not allow a Chriſtian, 


within their dominions, to be poſſeſſed, by purchaſe or other- 


ways, of any ſlave profeſſing the Mohammedan religion, is 
the cauſe of this trade's being ſo little known to Europeans, 


and of its being ſolely in the hands of the Mooriſh mer- 


chants. 
This Mediterranean . trade is carried on by annual and 


ſix months caravans (or kirwans) ſent into the inland country, 
including their going out and coming home, agreeable to the 


diſtance of places whence the ſlaves are brought. 


The Tripolines trade to two places only, Fezzan and Ga» 
damis ; and the more inland caravans meet them, and barter 


their goods at thoſe places. 
The commodities hitherto conſumed in this trade are im- 


ported from Leghorn and Venice twice a year, and from the 


Levant and Greek iſlands as occaſion ſerves. 


They are, bt +; 
. Coarſe Neapolitan cloths, „Coral, Braſs in bars, 
Coarſe Levant linens, Paper, Tin in bars, 
Smyrna cottons, 8 and Cloves, TLauniſeen and Fez 
1 , caps,” 

| Plain coarſe ſtuffs, 1 4 

| Sewing thread, needles and Drugs, Levant carpets, 
thrumbs, 5 


5 Glaſs beads and trinkets, Oil and ſalt, Levant ſhoes: 
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Gadamis (which is 27 
days journey ſouth- | 
weſt) is in Tripoli ze- 
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The returns brought to Tripoli are. negroes, ſena &, tron, 
dates, oſtrich- feathers, ſome gold- -duſt, and a ſmall quantity 


of gum-arabic. 


The carriage-part of the trade is performed by camels, 
each camel being able to carry four or five quintals; fo that 


five camels carry one ton of bale goods. 


The load of a camel coſts the merchant nearly two-pence 


The value of all the) 


commodities exported | 
annually 
(which 1 
journey diredtly ſouth) 


on Fezzan 


42 days | 


is in Tripoli zechins, 


of 8 ſhillings and ſix- 
pence ſterling each, 


Y | 


T he value of the com 


modities ſent from Tri- 
poli twice a year to 


chins, including what 


goes . both Caravans, | 


Tripoli does not gain quite one-third here. 


3 Rerling oe league carriage. 


The value of the re- } 3200 
turns are 800 negroes, 


G6oo quintals ſena, 'Y 300 
Zechins. 600 ditto dates, 680 
2647 5 O ſtrich feathers, value 1000 

— quint. gum arabic, 1 50 
37130 


So that Tripoli gains 106 5 5 zechins, above one third clear 
profits. 


The value of the . 80 
000 


turns are 200 negroes, 
70 quintals ſena of "a 
Zechins. Agdis, 525 
76 10 Gold duſt 800 ſmall} 100 | 
parcels, . M 
Oſtrich feathers, 200 
9725 


The obyſical drug ſena. Tron, a mineral ſalt put into Straſbourg and other 


ſnuffe, ſuppoſed vulgarly in Europe to be pounded glaſs. 
at Tripoli, and J think it is 5 not from the anaga river. 


1 have ſeen che gum 


As 


[ 43 J 
As the furniſhing the Mooriſh merchants therefore with 
ſuch kinds of our manufactures or produce as they ſtand in 
need of, and the carriage of their ſlaves, ſena, and dates to 
market, are the only benefits that can poſſibly ariſe to Britain, 
were Mahon hereafter to become a mart or magazine for Britiſh 
commodities ; I was at great pains to find, from the perſons 
who farm the cuſtoms, the brokers, the Chriſtian and Jewiſh 
merchants at Tripoli, what quantities of goods are imported 
and exported one year with n and find the general 
Rate of their trade to ſtand thus : pots 


Zechins. 


Zeckins. 
4 The value of the} "Þ; | The whole exports 
whole imports. from; 32254 to Europe, value 1 20955 ; 
| Europe, = Balance againſt ee e | 


2 11299. 
Value of the whole) 
_ importsfrom the Le- 46300 
—- - *-. 


The value of the y- ++ 
Whole exports to te 50485 
Balance in favour Levant, 1 3 


of Tripoli 4095. 


Whole returns for) | Walks of the halo? 4 2 
ventures ſent to the 4685 th venture ſent inland, 34085 5 
inland country, value Balance in favour 1 : 
of T ripoly 12770. 
Wholeimports from! | 5 Pays Tunis in bul 17 | 
Tunis, : 1 223 . 2300 
Whole imports from Whole exports b 
Malta, - - E 45 Balance in favour licence, OY * 
N — of Tripoli 335. 0 
1 5 129279 ñęę 109640 


The balance in trade: a them is diſcharged by what is- 
ſpent amongſt them by the Chriſtian. conſuls, the fale of 
their ſalt to the Venetians, and the ſlaves, &c. taken by * 
cruizers, which 4907 ranſom and ſell, 


1 2 2 
«4 „ 
8 of Wks - = } woP 
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Ad after carefully ſelecting ſuch commodities of Britiſh: 
manufacture or importation from our colonies as we might be 
able to ſell there, were the iſland of Mahon to become a mart 
or magazine of Britiſh commodities, I find them to be no more 
than the following articles, whoſe ſelling price at Tripoli i Is 
| marked oppoſite each ſpecies of goods. 


Goods ien annually at T ripoli | Goods e inoually at Tripoli 


from Leghorn. . from Venice. 
Zechins. 125 | Zechins. 
500 pieces of coarſe cloth, value 4500 Tin-ware, value -' "1000 
65 quintals gum Lac - - 1200 Paper with three half — * 
15 ditto Benjamin: 500 800 reams = 32 
100 ditto gelamina in cakes 750 200 ditto writing paper =_ 100 
25 ditto Fermabuoco = 255 Other coarſe wraping acct - 1900 
25 ditto Campeachie - 80 10 quintals vitriol 55 
5 ditto cochineal - - 1600 Coarſe razors, value —- = 200 
22 ditto pepper —- = 450 Files for workmen - =- 100 
5 ditto cloves - - - - 650 Sewing thread = - 100 
20 ditto gingen 1200 — * 
+ djtto nutmegs -—- 75 | 2335 
30 ditto roach alum = 150 
1200 reams coarſe paper — 800 Value 2335 1 at eight ſhillings 
200 quintals iron in bars = 1 and ſix- pence each, 
Some iron wire | . 
Coarſe cutlery and knives 295 Many of the above articles in trade 
Gun-barrels, piſtols, &c. if } | are exported from Britain to Leghorn, 
manufactured cheap, value 4 1999 as appears by the cutom-houſe — 5 
— entries. 
13650 


value 13650 zechins, at eight ſhil- 
© =o * each. 


From this fiate of their commerce, which may be relied on 
as authentic, from their being too far removed, if their country 
were fertile enough, as it is not, to furniſh Mahon with corn or 
proviſion in caſes of neceſſity, and from the inſignificancy of their 
force in the light of being made uſe of to bridle the carriage-trade 
of our rivals, added to the ſlipperineſs of their promiſes, were 
they able to perform them, the concluſion may be obviouſly 


drawn, that on all occaſions, when it 18 neceſſary to demand. 
redreſs, 


! 
redreſs, or to chaſtiſe them for plundering or inſulting our 
merchants ſhips, it ſhould be done without ceremony, or ap- 
pearance of a naval preparation ; three frigates of the Mediter- 
ranean ſquadron, nay two, being always ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe. And it is ſo far from being an advantage to his ma- 
jeſty's trading ſubjects to entertain their ambaſſadors in this 
country, that it is the reverſe ; for while they have what they 
call, and we receive, as an ambaſſador reſiding in London, the 
Britiſh conſul, during that ſpace of time, is a mere cypher in 


Tripoli, and of no uſe to his majeſty's ſubjects in the way of 


protection : for the general anſwer, on all applications they 
don't like, is, Mr. conſul, we have an ambaſſador in Lon- 
« don, who goes to court, and has audience of the king when 
« he pleaſes; we ſhall ſettle our buſineſs through him; for 
„ which reaſon you need not apply any more till we receive an 
anſwer from him, whether what you deſire to be granted is 
«© the king your maſter's pleaſure or not. And we do not be- 
« lieve, that either the commodore, his repreſentative, or you, 
*« ſpeak truth; and that you are all Joined i in one ſtory for 
«« your mutual advantage.“ 
This was their anſwer to captain Rn of the Vulture 5 
Fes of war, ſent expreſs by commodore Harriſon, to receive 
the ſum, of four thouſand and ſeventy-one Venetian zechins, 
which have been already mentioned, page 22, and which were 
ſtipulated by his majeſty's conſul as reſtitution and indemnifica- 
tion to the poor ſufferers for plundering a Mahoneſe veſſel * ; 
and they delivered that as their anſwer upon paper, under le 
hands and ſeals, beſides giving it verbally with ſo much abaſe, 


* When the ſum to be reſtored in money was firſt ſlipulated, the Baſhaw 
paid down 4co zechins, as part payment, and drew a bill on ene of his ambaſſadors, 
then at Florence, for 3071 zechins, the remainder ; which bill (as the embaſſy 


was not ſucceſsful) the ambaſſador was not able to pay; z An 1d it was returned by 
captain Robinſon, _ : 
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amongſt them export. 


Wan 


that captain Robinſon was obliged to come away without 
taking leave of the baſhaw, or his principal officers. 

The French, ſenſible of the inconveniency of their em- 
baſſies, uſed to land the Tripoline ambaſſadors at Marſeilles, 
ſhew them the arſenal and great ſhips at Toulon, and after en- 


tertaining them three or four weeks by way of refreſhment, 


after a tedious and ſtrict quarantine, they then preſented them 


with a gold chain and medal of the king, and pointing to a 
veſſel appointed to tranſport them home, intimated that Tou- 
lon was the fineſt ſight in France. 


But finding they till perſiſted, and as they would not 


be allowed to catch large fiſh, they were willing to catch 


ſmall ones, and to come for a chain and medal now and then; 


to cut off all the pretences of a ſet of needy emigrants, 
who are always named by that ſtate with a view to profit by 
the employment, they ſent Monſ. De Beaufremont, prince of 
_ Lyſtenois, this ſummer, with four ſhips of war, who has got 


it inſerted in their treaty, © That, in future, they ſhall not 


60 preſume to ſend any ambaſſador to France; but whatever 
„ repreſentations they have to make, they ſhall deliver them in 


« writing to the conſul of France, who ſhall tranſmit them 
« to his ber 3 and he made himſelf be ſaluted with two 
guns more than the flag of any nation ever was; and after- 
wards cauſed that ſalute to be continued, by inſerting it as 
an article of treaty. 


This kingdom produces a prodigious quantity of corn, wool, 
oil, honey, wax, dates, butter, and hides, more than is ſuf- 
ficient for the inhabitants, which the French merchants ſettled 
They manufacture woollen, cotton, 


linen, and ſome ſilk goods, common bonnets and ſaſhes for 


the 


* E 


the Levant markets. They manufacture, beſides, their goat- 
ſkins into Morocco leather, and make vaſt numhers of fine 
ſhoes and embroidered ſlippers for exportation; as alſo roſe- 
water, and orange-flower-water, that are excellent. 

The French factories in this kingdom, in return for com- 
modities imported from France (many of which we could fur- 
niſh them with) do contrive to load with the ſtaple produce 

and manufactures of Tunis 150 fail of ſhips annnally for the 
| Levant, 50 fail for France and Italy. 
Could we at this time trade with the Tuniſeens. ſo advan- 
tagiouſly, or if we can hereafter take ſuch ſteps as that we 
may come in for a large ſhare of the Tuniſeen trade, thereby 
finding employment for our ſhipping in the tranſport of fo 
profitable a commerce ; there can be no doubt but that it 
would be well worth our while to begin to ſettle amongſt 
them, and cultivate a more intimate correſpondence with that 
country. The preventing the French from being able to pro- 
cure ſuch vaſt quantities of oil at the firſt hand to make their 
fine ſoap, and wool to make their light cloths for the Levant 
markets, are great objects of themſelves. 

Whilſt the preſent Bey lives, and the government continues 
without any new revolutions brought about by the Algerines, 
there is nothing to apprehend from the people of Tunis as 
to the plundering our merchantmen at ſea, or making pre- 
tended delays in paying the captains of our merchantmen 
the freights they have earned, becauſe they are extremely or- 
derly in both theſe reſpects, and find it their intereſt to be ſo; 
but ſhould a revolution happen in the government, or that an- 
other Bey mounts the chair at Tunis, a way has already been 
pointed out, to enable the one half of the Mediterranean ſqua- 
dron to procure reſtitution and ſatigfaction, when there is oc- 
caſion for it, without the expence of an armament to be fitted 


out 


[ 48 ] 
out on purpoſe. Let it be here remarked, that if ſea- 
captains are the only fit perſons to be the negociators in Barbary, 
it will always be found to make us more reſpected when the 
commodore commanding in the Mediterranean with his ſqua- 
dron is employed in quality of ambaſſador, when it is neceſſary, 
to employ one to thoſe ſtates, in lieu of ſending a ſingle fri- 
gate from England, whoſe captain is to regulate theſe articles 
of treaty, which are to increaſe. our commerce, and preſerve | 
our civil privileges and immunities in thoſe countries: for it 
is well known, that two or three cargoes of corn before now 
have, on theſe occaſions, proved powerful arguments in favour 
of theſe ſtates ; fine horſes have wrought the ſame end; and- 
all this is very natural. We conſtantly attack them with pre- 
ſents, and they are always ready to turn the tables. Common: 
ſagacity ſupplies thoſe hints to the moſt ruſtic politician, as well 
as to the moſt refined. 


A L e E R s. 


The ſtate of Algibrs hah been long conſidered, and with 
great reaſon, the moſt powerful and reſpectable of the pira- 
tical regencies in the Mediterranean. We have been uſed to 
_ conſider the Algerines as a check upon the trade of the 
Swedes, Danes, and Hamburghers from the north, and the 
Spaniards, Genoeſe, Neapolitans, and other ſtates in the Me- 

diterranean, whoſe produce we have been uſed to tranſport 

by our ſhipping, and whoſe nurſery for raifing ſeamen we have, 
on many occaſions, been (as we ever ought to we careful to 
prevent. | 
We have been ruft to 466k: to Algiers for fupplys” 
ing the annual deficiency of corn in the iſland of Mahon; and 


WC 


we have ſuppoſed, that in times of ſcarcity, occaſioned by 
war or accident, the garriſon of Gibraltar might be ſupplied 
from thence with vivres, when the emperor of Morocco chuſes 
to ſhut his ports. KO. — 

There can be no doubt of their power as a piratical ſtate ; 
their wealth “ at this time in ſeveral vaults in their treaſuries, 
which are walled up; is known, in coin and bullion, to ex- 
ceed ſeven millions ſterling, beſides precious ſtones and pearls. 
They have hitherto, in proſecuting their piracies, kept the 
Spaniſh, the Neapolitan, Genoeſe, and Tuſcan carriage trade 
greatly in our hands; but ſhould the Algerines conclude a 
treaty with Spain, as the emperor of Morocco has done, that 
will be ſoon followed by one with Naples, the patrimony of 
the eldeſt ſon of Spain ; the grand duke of Tuſcany will en- 
deavour'to puſh one for himſelf, through the ſame intereſt on 
one fide, and by his brother the emperor at the Ottoman 
Porte on the other. Notwithſtanding they do not pay much 
attention to the grand fignor of late years, all this may hap- 
pen ; and if we do not take ſteps to recover our Mediterranean 
trade before it does happen, we may bid adieu to it perhaps 
for ever. The Spaniards will carry their own goods, the Nea- 


* The Dey has no power over the treaſury ; that belongs to the public. An 
aſper cannot be taken out of it without the conſent of the whole ſoldiery, each 
of whom has an equal right as to giving their opinions, and thoſe opinions are 
never taken but in times when the ſtate is in imminent danger, their internal 
revenues being generally more than ſufficient to defray the ordinary expences of the 

government. | | „ | 5 

There is a certain proportion of all prizes paid annually into the treaſury, 

which, beſides the receipt of 250, ooo hard dollars, one year with another, for 
ranſoms of ſlaves from Spain, and large ſums from charitable foundations agg 
the Italian ſtates, for the like purpofe, have been amaſſing for theſe fifty years paſt. 

The treaſure is kept in empty oil- jars placed in arched vaults in two different 
ſmall caſtles on the walls of the town. When one jar is full, then they proceed to 
another; and when one vault is full of theſe jars, they wall it up, and begin filling 
another vault. In caſe the place is ever carried by a ſudden attack, their trea- 
ſures cannot be removed. 
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politans will do the ſame, and the French will intirely eſta- 
bliſh their trade on that coaſt. Genoa, in ſuch an event, will 


certainly be cruſhed, and the Venetians will be much hurt in 


their commerce, if that laſt circumſtance can do us any ſervice. 
The ſtate of Algiers, beſides their being viewed as a pirati- 


cal one, uſeful in a political light, for purpoſes that have been 


already mentioned, is alſo to be viewed in a commercial one. 
The country of Algiers is exceeding fertile ; it produces great 
quantities for exportation of corn, wool, mules, hides, and 
ſome oil. 5 

The benefits which ariſe to the I: . 5 their: com- 


merce in that kingdom are beſt to be judged of from the groſs 


inſults which that ſuperb nation, who can quarrel for a trifle 
when their national honour is engaged, and they ſee no profit 


to be got by being quiet, do ſuffer at Algiers. Their conſul 
and all the French merchants have, within theſe two years, 


been dragging ſtones from the quarry near Algiers, and co- 


vered, for the firſt time they were uſed, with- the very chains 


which were ſent, fix months before, as a preſent from Vempereur 


de la France. They knew the ſtrength of Algiers extremely 


well, and how to attack it, and that leſs than the armament 
they uſed at L Harrach would have done the buſineſs ; but the 


African company cried out to have mercy on their commerce, 


and their ſettlements in that kingdom. Lewis acquieſced ; 
a ſquadron was ſent to Algiers ; the F rench conſul was by 


the king's order embarked on board the commodore; the Dey 


of Algiers new-created the conſul by diſcharging five pieces 


of ordnance; the African company ſettled a penſion on Monſ. 


de Vallicre, for the il]-treatment he had received, and ſo the 

affair ended. 
While the Algerines agree to have no peace with Spain 
and Naples, Genoa and Tuſcany, and allow us advantages 1 in 
trade, 


1 


t ade, when we chuſe to embrace them, they are ſurely to be 
cultivated; but if ever they are in friendſhip with thoſe 
powers, and we are unable to cultivate the latter advantages, it 
will not be the worſt thing we can do to ſend for their treaſure, 
and bring it into Plymouth or Portſmouth; it will do us no 
um, and will not prevent them from being again a piratical 
ſtate, whenever we chooſe to permit them. But ſuppoſing 
them to have no more treaties with Chriſtian powers than 
they have at preſent, and things in other reſpects to keep as 
they are, ſatisfaction upon any well-grounded miſunderſtand- 
ing, and upon real foundations of complaint, may be obtained 


with great ſafety, by empoying: the Mediterranean ſquadron 
to procure it. 


The trade of thoſe countries, which form what is now 
known under the name of the empire of Morocco, was for- 
merly very conſiderable; but received a ſevere blow from the 
hoſtile invaſion of the Sharifs, who conquered the ſeveral do- 
minions which now compoſe that empire; and by carrying 
fire and ſword wherever they came, after ſucceſſive repetitions 
of every violence and every barbarity which ſavage human 
nature could invent, they eſtabliſhed the moſt formidable of all 
deſpotic governments, that of an abſolute power not only over 
the perſons and effects of their ſubje&s, but alſo over their 
ſouls ; which laſt authority they pretend to, as being the di- 
rect deſcendants of Mahomet their prophet ; pronouncing 
it a crime againſt the will of providence not to ſubmit im- 
plicitly to the edicts of the emperor (who is King, gh» prieſt, 
and E whenever they are iſſued. 
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to cultivate the vine, fruit. trees, and many kind of vegetables; 


ä 
The learning and arts planted by the Aab in two of c cke 
chief cities, Morocco and Mequinez, aud which had diffuſed 
themſelves over the face of that country, fell by the hand of 
that iron government; but the natural abundance of the 
ſoil, its populouſneſs, and the variety in the produce of the, 


different diſtricts, enabled the Jews, who find means to exiſt 
under the molt tyrannical governments, to renew a conſiderable 
traffic, which has been ſince more or leſs flouriſhing, accord- 


ing to the different degrees of deſpotiſm exerciſed in the 
reigns of different emperors, over a race of ſubjects who are 


the moſt cowpleat ſlaves upon earth. 


The preſent trade of Morocco is almoſt intirely i in the hands 


of the Jews; Europeans, of whatever nation, finding it ex- 


tremely difficult to reſide in a country where Chriſtians are ſo 
open to injuries, and ſo thoroughly deſpiſed, on account of their 


religion; nor will any great number of Chriſtians ever be able 


to reſide for any conſiderable ſpace of time in theſe countries, 


until a method is found out by which they may be come at, and 


tamed occaſionally by chaſtiſement, as the other ſtates of Bar- 


bary have been, and are always open to (when it is e 


from powers who have a ſufficient naval force. 

The produce of Morocco is very conſiderable in wool, hides, 
manufactured leather, wax, honey, live ſtock, raiſins, olives, 
almonds, gums, ſkins of wild beaſts, oſtrich feathers, coral, 
copper, and fine mats. 


Their importations are arms, ammunition, iron in bars, 


braſs, lead, linen and woollen cloths, hard-ware, naval ſtores 


for coaſting veſſels, ſundry commodities for their inland cara- 


van trade, and hard dollars. 


The Moors oppoſite to Gibraltar have learned to ſtall- feed 


cattle for the garriſon ; to bring up their poultry in our way ; 


al 1 
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all which they perform very well, and bring them for ſale ty 
Gibraltar; whence they draw, in return, ſo conſiderable a ſum 
of money, that it has been thought 
treſs, but ſhutting the port of Gibraltar for fix months, could 
cauſe an internal rebellion, and by that means bring the em- 
peror to reaſon. But whatever effect might have been wrought 
by that, and the cutting off their other ſupplies, before the 


late treaty the emperor has made with Spain, I am much 


miſtaken in many of their mercantile people, whom I 
have ſeen trading at different places, if a dollar won is not 


_ equally valued, whether it comes from the hands of a Britiſh 


or a Spaniſh ſubject. 


| Whichever way they can vend their produce is indifferent 
to them; and as Spain chuſes to cultivate them, through their 
avaricious principle, they will therefore find themſelves eaſier 


ſupplied with what they want from the whole kingdom of 
Spain, than from the monopoliſing ſhopkeepers on Gibraltar 
rock. 


As a very conſiderable revenue ariſcs to the Spaniſh mo- 
rarchy from a tax levied for carrying on a perpetual war againſt 
the Moors and infidels in Africa, and as this tax has not been 
remitted to the people, the only thing that could make ſuch 
peace tolerable to them in their late turbulent humour, is the 
proſpects they have of gain by trading with the Moors, and 


the view of their being henceforward able to be their own 
carriers by ſea, conſequently fave great ſums of money which 


have been annully paid for Britiſh, French, and Dutch mer- 


chantmen. 


There are three obvious views the Spanith 2 godernment have 
in the peace with Morocco: 


To raiſe a coaſting trade, employ their own tipping to 


carry their produce to market, and form thereby a nurſery for 


ſeamen. : To: 


e governor of that for- 


A 


To hopes the trade of Morocco, and by keeping up a 
good underſtanding with the emperor, prevent our uſing his 
force as a reſtraint upon their carriage trade; and perhaps, 
when their opportunity comes, to induce him, by their in- 
trigues and preſents, even to diſtreſs the garriſon of Gibraltar, 
by cutting off the * and beſt chfinel for a ome of TOW 
proviſions. . 

And laſtly, by this beginning, they hips. to find means to 
conclude a treaty with Algiers; in which event a treaty with 
Tunis follows of courſe; and Tripoli makes it a maxim never 

to hold out ſingly. Should a peace with Algiers be brought 
to a bearing, their field for commerce will therefore be very 

materially enlarged. 5 
If Morocco, under its preſent government, be conſidered 

in any ways uſeful to us in a political light, the diſtreſſing 

the coaſting trade of our rivals, and keeping up a continual | 
war between Morocco and thoſe powers in whoſe ſervice our 
ſeamen and ſhipping find employment, are the obvious ad- 

vantages of a ſtrict friendſhip with the emperor ; but it is far 
from being ſo obvious by what means we can keep our trea- 
ties to be ſtrictly obſerved by a prince who has ſo conſiderable 
an inland frees independant of either his ſea- ports or his 
piracies. 

Algiers is at all times under the eye of the Mediterranean 
axfquadron. In ordinary caſes, that ſquadron, without further 

expence, will obtain redreſs ; in extraordinary ones, the town 
is open to the impreſſion of ſeventy-four-gun ſhips and bomb- 
veſſels; beſidꝭs their having treaſure ſufficient to repay any 
expence of attacking them: but the emperor of Morocco has 
no treaſure locked up in vulnerable ſea-port towns, as pledges 
for his good faith; and if a ſquadron were employed on his 
weſtern coaſt on any emergency, barred harbours, rivers 


choaked 


1 
choaked with find at their entrance, and tall caſtles beyond 
the reach of any conſiderable effect from an attack by ſea, would 
confine the ſervice of ſuch a ſquadron to the hunting out and 
deſtroying ſuch of his cruizers as could be found at ſea. 
In all the leſſer piratgical ſtates, where the government, and 
the people they govern, are both ruled by two principles only, 
thoſe of avarice and fear ; and when other nations, who either 
have not a naval force, or being afraid to make uſe of what they 
have, are reduced to the alternative of ſecuring the good be- 
| haviour of thoſe. ſtates, by ſatisfying their avarice with pre- 
- fent upon preſent, always pocketing or buying of injuries done 
to their ſubjects at a terrible and endleſs expence, having no 
other ſecurity for a continuation of peace than that of paying 
more than their neighbours, there can be no doubt of our 
uſing ſuch meaſures with thoſe ſtates as are leaſt expenſive, 
and moſt efficacious to bring them to what we eſteem te 
and call reaſon.” 5 
As the avarice of the emporor of Morocco has no bounds; 
as the cutting off the ſupplies of freſh proviſions from the gar- 
riſon of Gibraltar, in the time of a Shaniſb war, would be 
_ equally difagreeable, whether ſuch a meaſure was occaſioned 
by Spaniſh influence, or his own whim; and that notwithſtand- 
ing the panick the people of Morocco were ſtruck with, when 
a ſingle ſhip of war deſtroyed three of their large cruizers in, 
the harbour of Magador, about the year 1720, it is very 
doubtful whether a ſtroke of the ſame kind would have the 
ſame effect in the year 1770, if it were neceſſary. It ſeems to 
merit a ſtrict enquiry, whether the ſubjects of Morocco could 
be chaſtiſed in all their maritime places by veſſels of a different 


conſtruction from thoſe we generally uſe; and what the ex- 
pence of ſuch an armament might be to the publick. 
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| X88: © "Though 1 am now come to 3 tc Cannot kelp re- 
marking, that two or e embaſfies have been lately carried 
on with the emperor of Morocco, without his majeſty's agent 
b repreſe ntative reſiding in that country being either pra 
ſent at the negotiation, or named ig; the commiſſion, than 
which no appearance can carry a worſe face to a Moore 
Prince, who naturally concludes. the king s officer in his do- 

minions, either void of ſupport at home, or that his abilities 
i are diſreſpected by his maſter. Wa of authority in tranſ- 
1 acting the common occurrences. in he ervige, % Fand mats: 
1 Lention in the more material ones certainly follow. And where 
do the conſequences light at laſt ? Tk the ill effects Falk an 
his majeſty $ ſubjeas. - 
Common abilities well countenanced- on Lag coaſt will be 
able t to > effect a great deal for the good of the ſubject; when 
the k abilities, without apparent countenance and protection 
from nome, may, inſtead of doing good, rather ſerve to aſſix 
the appearances of impotence and diſreſpect on the ſervice. 
I ſhall only obſerve further, that though a ſenſe of duty has 
urged me to give a true ſketch of the piratical ſtates gf Bar- 
bary, - which their private intereſts or fears'may have. induced 
many perſons employed on that coaſt not to communicate: 
yet I beg to crave wech 3 indulgence TW its s having been 
2 many ; dull pages. Ext | 
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"I KATA. page TH 5 lines from the bottom: in tl a inch t en rays, 


read, „and employing a ſtanding army; den 
8282 26. in the note, for virtu,“ read “ vertu. 5 ig arts * 
Page 28. line 12 from the top, „and when he fails,” ., and kb the Bey falls.“ 
Page 30. line 65 from the bottom, in the note, “come in there May laſt, ” Tread © «© come 
into Tonis i in May laſt.” | 
Page 36. in the note, line 5 from the bottom, de conſtrained! to without ſucceſs, „* read, 
ce conſtrained to do without ſucceſs.” | 
Page 39. line 14 from the top, in the text, © He has amaſſed, ” read, '46 The Emperor 
has amaſſed.” 
/ Page 48. line 10 from the top, in the text, © that two or hw cargoes 'of c corn before 
ie now have on theſe occafions,” read, two or Arbe cargoes of corn have before 
en on theſe occaſions. ?? ; | 


